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ABSTRACT 

More than 50 child care experts were asked (1) What 
aspects of child care aire most likely to ensure high quality? (2) 
What are the current barriers to achieving quality in child care? and 
(3) What corporate or labor initiative would make the greatest 
difference in improving the quality of child care services? 
Recommendations generated from the inquiry form the basis of this 
report. Contents additionally provide highlights from research on 
working parents and companies with child care programs, assumptions 
and facts about child care , and recommendations to improve the 
quality of child care^ Concluding material lists four ways the 
business community can improve the quality of child care and describe 
business initiatives in child care services^ Such in itiatives include 
resource and referral at the IBM Corporation , efforts of the American 
Express Company and BankAmer^ca Foundation to expand the supply of 
community family day care , American Savings and Loan Association's 
establishment of a near-site child care center, and Baxter Travenoi 
Laboratories , Inc .* s voucher program. A glossary of terms, lists of 
study participants and organizations mentioned in the report, and a 
four-page bibliography are included. (RH) 
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What helps companies recruit and retain a workforce 
capable of producing Jiigh products and services? 

Managemenn^dth aj: to excellence is the first 

thing that comes to mind. 

What about child care? It may seem far removed ftom the 
internal fuhctibhs of a ebmpahy, butJri fact is hot. Without 
quality chiid care, worJdng parents feel guilty arid worried 
about their children while on the^jbb, and the cbmpariy 
pays a price for this distraction. The children also suffer 
when they lack bpipbrturiities for healthy development in a 
warm, stable, stimulatirig envirdrimerit. Employers again 
will pay because their future workforce has been denied a 
head start bri learning. This, urifbfturiatelyi is a loss that 
rhay never be regaiiried. 

The quality of child care varies widely in this country. 
Some child care pfoyidef s in centers, homes, and schools 
have beeri trained. They know how to provide a develop- 
mental program that enriches children's lives.^ i^^^ 
the exasperating part: Child care experts know the in^- 
dients of high-quality care, so no child should be d^ 
this experience in his or her earliest years^ Y^ also 
know that the m^ority of parents are unable either to find 
that high-quality care or to pay for it. 

This is where the busmess community can step m. Recog- 
nizing self-interests that can be served, a Rowing huml^r 
of employers (agproximately 3,000 in 1986) provide some 
form of child care support to theireniployees^ Some refer 
employees to local child care jrog:mns ot help finance tfie 
cost of child care. bthCTs hel^^ 

family day care networks, and special services for ffie care 
of sick children. Overall, these companies have sought to 
make child care more avmlable, accessible, or affordable. 
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But there have been no concerted cffoi^ by employers to 
improve the quality of child care in the United States. 
Inde^, when AT&T Persbifihel executives began inquir- 
ing about the child cafe needs of their own employees, 
they quickly recognized that this craeia issue had not been 
sufficiently addressed. And they decided to take an impor- 
tant first step: to develop a strategic plan for how the busi- 
ness community could improve the quality of child care in 
this country. 

With funding from AT&T PersonneU corporate child care 
experts at Baiik Str^^^^^^ The Con- 

ference Board, institutions known for their high standards 
of research, interviewed more than 50 child care experts 
(see list of Study Participants). Ttie experts were asked: 

Wftai mpecisvfchitd care are most 
likely to ensure high guattty? 

What are the current barriers to achieving 
quality in chiid care? 

What corporate or tabi r initiative would 
ntakethejnatestdiff^^ improving 
the guaUty of chitd care services? 

Recommendations^ generated from dUf inquiry form the 
basis of tliis report^ As you will see* some ideas can be 
implemented i^^^ a Icrig-term 

commitment that will intimately affect the overall quality of 
services in a community. Some ideas require money. Still 
others call oh business expertise and clout. A few of the 
suggestions require changes m company policies. Yet all 
require ereativity^ They jy^^ a new role for the 
business ebrnrnuhity--making a commitment to helping 
families cope with the dramatic changes in their lives. 

By accepting this challenge-by helping to me^jt the pres- 
sing child eaore needs of their business 
community can also meetits own olgectives and positively 
affect its bottom line. Employers cannot solve this pfob- 
lem alone-all of soaety must be involveti-but^ clearly, the 
business community can make a tremendous difference. 
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Growing numbers of employei^ are involved in child 
care because they believe it's a sound investment, and three 
hatibrial studies of cbnipariies wlth thilid eare programs 
reinforce this belief. Among 16 different measures of 
erriplbyee work behavibr, all three studies found that 
managers believed their cbiiipany's child care program 
improved recruitrnenti retentibn, rnbrale, arid public iriiage. 
Low abseriteeisrii arid turribver were ariibrig the tbp five 
beriefits iri twb bf the studies. Mbrebver^ the studies 
showed that the cornpariies felt they were saying riibriey by 
responding to their employees' needs for child care. By 
contrast, several other studies that focused on cpinpanies 
where no child care support was provided found that the 
companies tor by not responding .,0 the child care needs of 
their employees. 

What we have learned fro the reports of working parents 
in these studies is highlighted below: 



When children are in out-qf-home care, parents 
nuxy need to miss woJ^. A smdy by Portland State 
University of 8,121 empioyeesinFoniand, Ore- 
gon^ found ihat working mothers bore npst of the 
respqnsibili^ for staying home with a sick child or 
when the child cam arrangement fell apart, and 
thus were dbseru more Jrequently. 

When dfter-school services are unavail^ie and 
parents have to arrange for their children to be 
cared for by older siblings or the children stay at 
fwme alone, parent abseraeeism rates are the high- 
est for mothers dr^/i fathers alike. 

The Porttarid study also foui^ that 47j>erce^^ 
women employees ai^ 28 pervent of men em-^ 
ployees with children under age 12 reported stress 



dm to their cMId care arrangements. Ttus was hot 
related to their level (tf income or to the ages of 
their dftitdren. 

Two studies at major corporations in the East 
found that the rm^refi-eguentfy chitd core arrange- 
rhents broke down, the more likely worker s were 
to be stressed wui in bad health In one study, 
done at BarA Street Cotiege, the insmbility ^ cMld 
carje mzs found to be a more sign^cani predictor 
iJlhealthJ^r women with children under the age ^ 
1 8 than most qif^r ejects of their jobs. For men 
it was the second best predtctor ^ ill health, c0er 
having a nonsupportive supervisor. 

A study of 5, 066 workers at five corporations in 
the midwest found that 58 percent cfthe women 
workers and 33 percent g/' the men with young 
clvMrehfelt that their cMldcca^ concer s effected 
their time at work in unproductive ways. 

these studies reveallhat parents are ha\dng r difficult time 
finding adequate child care and tfiat they often have to put 
together a package of arrangements: differen^care for each 
child in the family that varies daily, weekly, or seasonally . 
Studies also show that the more ajrahgements parents 
make, the more likely the arrangements arc to break down. 

Recognizing that employees' well-being and performance 
^e affected by the child care arrangemenis they make, an 
increasing number of companies are developing programs 
and policies to meet their workers* child care heeds. 

AT&T sees child care as a family and business isssue,^s 
weH as a societal issue that requires a broad response- By 
addressing the issue of quality child care,. AT&T has 
created a strategic plan for all companies and unions that 
wish to invest in child care as a means of improving the 
woritfbrce of today and tomorrow. 
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if child care is so critical to so many worldng families, 
why have we not made it a national priority? Why has 
financial suppbrt not been fdrthcbmirig from the public and 
private sectors? Where is the grduhdswell of public 
opinion heeded to rnbtivate decision-makers to improve the 
quality of child care in the United States? According to the 
experts interviewed for this report, the primaty obstacle to 
imprbvihg child care services is the staying power of 
widely held, errbriebus assuniptidns about the needs of 
American farnilies arid the child care services upon which 
they must rely. These assuniptibris are no longer true, yet 
they have lingered in the wake of vast societal change. 
These assumptibns need to be updated and brought into 
line with current demographic realities and research 
rindihgs. 

Before presenting specific ideas which the private sector 
might uridertake to irriprbve the quality of child care, it is 
irripbrtarit tb face these assumptions^ and counter them with 
facts, Mariy of the recbnimendations for the business com- 
rriuriity in this report are directed at correcting misper- 
ceptibns about the need for quality child care. 
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ASSUMPTION THE TRADITIONAL 
FAMILY IS THE TYPICAL FAMILY 



At a recent Harvard Business School semihar for exec- 
utives, participants were asked to guess what percentage of 
tiieir workers lived in tfaditidrial families where the fatiier 
works to support his at-home wife arid_j:hildren. TTieir 
estimates ranged finom 40 to 70 percent This indicates that 
many pec^le conrinue to assume that the traditional family 
is the norm. 



FAGT THERE IS A DRAMATIC INCREASE 
m THE NUMBER OF WORKING MOTfffiRS 

In 1940, 8.6 percent of mothers with children under 18 
were in the labor force; by 1986, 63 percent of mothers 
with children under 18 were in the labor force. 

In 1986, 60 percent of mbthere whose youngest child was 
3-5 years old were empldyed~up from 45 percent a decade 
earlier. 

The most dramatic increase in the labor force has been in 
the percentage of rnbthers with ehildrea under age 3--from 
35 percent in 1976 to 51 percent in 1986. 



FACT THE NUMBER OF WORKING 
MOTHERS WHi GONTTNUE TO INCREASE 



By 1990, 64 percent of all families with children under 18 
will have mothers in the workforce. 



By 1990, 66 percent of all new entrmits into the labor force 
will be worneh; _ currently 79 percent of all women in the 
workforce are of childbearing age, and 80 percent of them 
are expected to become pregnant sometime during their 
work careers. 
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ASSUMPTION THE TRADITIONAL 
FAMILY IS THE MODEL TO UPHOLD 

Many people believe that women should stay home arid 
care for their children; they assume that wheri mothers 
work, they are putting their rieeds above their childreri's. 



FACT WOMEN WORK FOR A 
VARIETY OF COMPELLING REASONS 

Women work for many reasons^ self-fulfillment; because 
the^ mror work to help support their families; and be- 
cause—in the event of divorce or jflie death of a spouse— 
they are flie sole support of tiiemselves and their families. 

FAC"L mMANY tWa-PAREhrr EAMIUES 
WOMEN WORK OUT OF EGONGMie NEED 

The incomes of woinen ^^impomnt to many families. 
One-fourth qf^worlang w<^^ cwm more ffian their hus- 
bands^ Twenty-five percent are mmied to men who earn 
less than $10,000 a year; 50 percent are mamed to men 
who^earn^less fihan $20,000; and 80 percent of working 
women are married to men who earn less than $30,009. 

FACT THE EGONOme NEED to WORK 
IS CRITICAL FOR SINGLE PARENTS 

TwenQ^-six percent of children under 18 currently jive in 
single-parent homes. By 1990, there will be 3 miljiqn 
children under 10 in single-parent homes— a 48 percent 
increase in this decade. 

T^e median income for sm^e-parent famiUes wiffi children 
under 6 i^ $6,114; the median income for families with 
childreji from 6-17 i^^ 

single parents have^fewer financial and socially supportive 
resources to rely on. 
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One out ef eveiy three motliers^ entitled to child-support 
payments does hoi receive tfiem. For those who do, the 
average pajonent is less than $1,800 per year or about 20 
percent of tiieir total income. 



ASSUMPTlOfJ_ ^J^iQIHER'S WORKING 
WaL HARM IffiR eniLDREN 

Many people assume that when a child is in a child care 
program, he or she suffers firom a lack of "mothering," 
Research typically compare s children "reared at home" 
with those "reared in chil^care,'*^ and researchers often 
look for ways in which maternal employment harms 
children^ The belief ffiat children are negatively affected 
when the mother takes a job is widespread, 

FACT A MOTHER'S WORKING 
QUTEffiETHR HOME IS NOT A PREDICTOR 
OF HOW WELL HER CHILDREN WILL FARE 

Studies have found that children of mothers who work 
outside the home do not differ greatly from children 
whose EtK>tfiera^e ai home aU day^ In the few studies that 
have found differences^qse differences cpjuiot clearly be 
attributed to the fact of maternal employment 

It is the daily experiences in a chijd's life that (b> make a 
difference. The most salient influences are: 

the wother^s andJor the fifty's attitude ^out 
whether the mother should be working. 

How stres^ the parehrs'jobs are. 

Other stressed events that are famHy-related. 

the quality (tf the child care arrangements. 
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ASSUMPTION FRIENDS AND 
RELATWES CAN PROVIDE CHILD GARE 

Many people believe that neighbors and grandparents who 
have S^iditibhally provided eare can continue to do so. 

FACT FRIENDS AND RELATIVES ARE 
HOT AVAILABLE TG MANY FAMH^ffiS 

Many families live long distMces fr^^ 

unable to rely on them for the daily care of their children. 



Neighbors and_ relatives a^^^ in the same jposifion as 
the working parents; they cannot afford to stay home to 
care for young children. 



ASSUWlPTICm JEHILDREN Da isfOT _ 
LEARN MUCH WHEN THEY ARE YOUNG, 
SO THE 1 RAINING OF TEACHERS- 
CAREGIVERS IS UNNECESSARY 

FACT THE EARLY YEARS 
ARE A CRITICALLY IMPORTANT 
TIME FOR LEARNING 

TTie quality of eare a child jreeeives befwe age 5 can influ- 
ence all learning later in life^ JTiere are four aspects of 
child care that imfce a crucial difference: 

Jhteraction between the tedefier-caregiver and the 
child: how much and in what way the adult talks to 
the childt the activities they engage in together; and 
how Steele and long-lasting their reloAbhship is. 

The relationship between the iedcher-caregivjer and 
the parent: cobperatioh and good cotnthunicntion 
(assure consistency between the child's home life and 
the child ewe e^eriehce. 
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The support and cohvjsnience of the child care 
arrangement: it should be t^ordi^e and accessibie, 
and should build oh the effectiveness of parents to 
raise their chifdreh. 

The adequacy of the child care program: it must 
protect the health and safety of the children. Other 
citical factors include the mmd?er ofchiltbrenc€^ed 
for in a group, ihe rand of children to adults, and 
whether the tedcher-caregiver Ms fvid irmmng. 

FACT THE TRAININa^^^ 

CAREGIVERS J&AMAaaR^TERMINANT OF 

HOW Vmti GHILBREN DO IN CHILD CARE 

In tfie nrid-i970s launched a study to 

investigate fiow various features of day care centers affectlsd 
the quality of c^ receiv^ by children. The National Day 
Gare Study concluded that one of the most important 
ingredients of quality was jhe ongoing training of the 
teaeher-earegiver. In progjams in which the teachers-cafe- 
givers had ^early childhood training, the children behaved 
more positively, wer^more cooperative, and were more 
involved in the program^ TTiese children also made gains on 
standardized tests of learning. 



ASSUMPtidN^ _ EDUCATION 
AND Gffll^ CARE ARE DIETERENT 

People tend to make a distinction between child care^ which 
nurtures, and schooling, which teaches. 

F ACT JTJS IMPOSSffiLE TO SEPARATE 
TEACHING AND NURTURING 

In orctei^^^^ they must be well cared for; in 

order for them to be nurtured, they must also be taught. 
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ASSUMPTION CHILD CARE IS A 
CUSTODIAL SERVICE FOR THE POOR 



F&e"LCHH^ CARE IS A.PUBLIC 
UTILITY USED BY FAMILIES HsT 
ALL INCOME GROUPS 

The 60 percent of emplc^ed mothers with young children are 
from all income levels. They all must rely on some form of 
child care. 



ASSUMPTION CHILD CARE 
IS A WOMEN'S ISSUE 

Many people believe that because women have chosen to 
enter the workforce, the resulting need for child care is their 
problem. 

FACT BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 

FEELJraiEuST^ESS OF WORK 
AND FAMILY RESPONSffla^rmS 



Women may take ^n more of the child care responsibilities, 
but men are becoming more involved and are increasingly 
affected by child care and other wbrfc-family strains. 

A national study found tfiat the sarhe prbpOTtidh of men as 
women^(qne-third) reported a hi^ depee of conflict between 
the demands of their wdijc and their family life. 

A study at a large eastern wrporatiOT leveali^ ffiat 43 percent 
of women employees and 42 percent of male employees 
experienced a great deal of wOTfc-family conflict. 

A study at a hbrtheasterh high-tech firm found that the stress 
of balmicihg wbifc and family resfionsibilities was the riidst 
significant predictor of depression among employees, regard- 
less of gender. 



ASSUMPTION THERE IS NO 
NEED FOR AN EXPANSION 
OF GffiLD GARE SERVICES 

People assumejhat since so many mothers and fathers are 
wdridng, tfiey must be able to find the child caie they need. 

FAet TlffiRE IS A BIG GAP BETWEEN THE 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR CHILD CARE 

In a recent study^ 75 percent^ the women and 57 percent of 
the men surveyed found it difficult to find child care. 

Local child care resource and referrS agencies report ffiat 
there are long waiting Jists for many child care programs. 
Parents have great difficulty fihdihg care for their infants, 
toddlers, and school-aged cfttldreh. 

FACT THK U S, WILL EXPERIENCE AN 
INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

After a decade of decliimig birth rates, the preschool popu- 
lation has risen Jn ffie i980s by 8^2 percent-from 19.6 
miffioh to 21.2 million. By 1990, the number of children 
under the age of 6 is projected to reach 23 million, a 17.2 
increase in one decade. 



ASSUMPtlQN THE MARKET SYSTEM 

WILL WOR^^TQ SORT OUT AND ENCOURAGE 
QUALITY CHILD CARE PROGRAMS 

FACT TEACHERS-CAREGIVERS HAVE 
BEEN SUBSIDIZING MANY PARENTS BY 
WORKING FOR LOW WAGES AND BENEFITS 

Workers ia child care craters h^e ah average of 14 yeare of 
education, but are in the lowest 5 percent of all wage earners 
in the United States. 

IB 



In New York, emp^loyees in child c^, nursery scfiools, and 
Head Start programs earn on tire average $7,893. 

In (Siegon, only 11 percent of child care woifeei^ have health 
coverage. Fewer than that have pension funds or personal 
leave time. 

In GalifOTnia, 57 percent of child care wbifcers have rib medi- 
cal coverage arid 85 percent have no retireriient, dental, or life 
insurance coverage. 

Despite the fact that teaehers-earegivers are uriderpaid,^ the 
cost of chili care is increasirig,^iri large part because„bf the 
risirig cbstbf insurarice for child care centers arid family day 
care providers* Like triariy bther sniall businesses, child care 
has been hurt by the riatibnal insurance crisis^ Irisurance rate 
iricreases are unrelated either tb the quality bf the program or 
its dairies history. 



ASSUMPTION TEAGHERS-GAREGIVERS -- 
WILL CONTTNUE TO WORK FOR LOW WAGES 

This relates to the belief that workers are "nurturing" people 
who arc merely working for supplemental income. 

FACT THERE IS A GROWING SHORTAGE 
OF GHH^D GARE WORKERS Hsf TOE U.S. 

Gurreritly, there is a 42 percerit staff turnover rate in child 
care. Iri some states, the rate riiay be as high as 57 percerit. 

A riatibrial clmh bf approximately 150 child care centers has 
ebridueted a iliree-year foJlbw-up study bf staff turnover. 
They fouridihat the majbrity bf staff wished they cbuld re- 
main iri the field bf child care but left because bf the low pay 
and Ibw status for this field bf wbrk. 

There is a shrinking pool fix)rn which to draw new em- 
plbyees. The riurnbef of young adults in the prime caregiying 
age grbup--18 © 24--has dropped from 30 million in 1980 to 
an anticipated 25 rnillion by 1990. 
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FACT MORE AND MORE PARENTS PREFER 
EDUCATIONALLY FOCUSED GROUP 
PROGMMS FOR ^ESCHO^JGHILDREN, 
YETimHQURS OF SUCH PROGRAMS DO 
NOT MEET EMPLOYED PARENTS* NEEDS 

Nursery school enrollment for 3- and 4-year-olds doubled 
from 15.3 percent in 1970 to 33.6 percent in 1983. 

Between 1979 and 1983, kindCTgarten enrollment increased 
ftom 80 percent to 93 percent of Se 5-year-old population. 

The hours of nureeiy schools andUSnde^a^^ not 
as long as heeded fOT chfld care 5y most employ^j)arents, 
and this problem ^sdH be cbmpbundoi as more and more 
public schools develop partiS-itey programs for 4-year-olds. 



ASSUMPTION CHILD CARE IS NOT 
A SOCffiTAt OR BUSINESS ISSUE 

Ghild care is cbhsidered a problem of the individual family. 
Parents have made die choice to have children, so if they face 
difficulties in raising ffiem, it is their problem 

FACT CHILD CARE AFFECTS 
THE ECONOMY AND THE FUTURE 
STABILITY OF THE NATION 

In one California cburityi a developimeht assbeiatibh study 
found child care to be brie of the largest local businesses, 
and thus an important contributor to the economy. 

Studies have shown that parents who are unable to make 
adequate child care arrangements describe themselves as less 
productive at work. 

The cost of providing quality child care now will be less tiimi 
the cost of correcting future problems caused by the lack of 
such care. A 2d-year study fdurid that low-income cbildreh 
placed in a high-quality preschool program were less likely to 
need remedial education, to drop out of school, or to exper- 
ience deiinquencgr problems in their teeris. 
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df> Improve the image of chMd catB 
through public education, consumer 
education^ and company education. 

^ Support and subsidize high-quality 
child care in the community. 

1^ Develop training programs for child 
care workers. 

O Serve as a model ei^ iloyen 

^ Use cbrpbrate influence to improve 
child care policies arid instigate the 
development of hew initiatives. 

^ Create a knowledge base. 

^ Create a national center for child 
care quality. 
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IMPROVE THE IMAGE 
0F GHaD GARE 



GOTipanies^can play a crucial role in strengthening the child 
care system By helping to ^ucate the public^ consumers, 
and ffic pnvate sector. iTie first step in the educatibri 
prbcess should 5e to correct erroneous assumptidns about 
the heed for child care and the family and societal 
impilications of using child care. 



PUBLIC EDVCATION 

The experts interviewed felt tiiat flie most critical step is to 
present the realities of child ^are through tiie public media. 

Create images of Aitfericaii fairiilies that reflect our 
true diversity and reality. 

Child care workers rarely app^ in dramas, situatibh corn- 
edies, and other forms of public entertainment Tliis com- 
municates the low value society puts on this prbfessioh. 
Yet,_vwthput child care, very few families could fuhctioh. 
Coi^iaiiqns CM remedy tW sitUatibh by encouraging 
televisionjro^rams which they sponsor to write child care 
workers into the scripts. 

Sponsor documentary films on: 

Tfie cost-effectiveness of good cfdtd care. 

The retaiiofvsMp ofgu^ity cjfuM care to comnamity 
and Imsiness s&f4merests and economic growth. 

The cmreht cmS m the cidM tw^system and how 
the towpay andstai^of cidldb^ 
resulted in a personnel shortage in tftts field. 

The need for a variety of child care optio ns for 
chUdreh before and cfier schobh documenting at 
what age arut under wfu^ conditions children can 
sc0fy care for thefrtseives. 
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Spdhsdr TV, radio^ aiid print advertiseihehts 
about: 

High-qudiity child care as ah ihiegrdied service: - 
flow it differs from pdrenttd care dM what kinds cf 
knowledge and sHlIs U iAest ifus positive differ- 
ence it canmdkeiin cfdldreh's dsvelopmehi; and 
tlusmporidnce qfpm'jet^ (wdcfuldcdre providers 
working Wgether on behalf i^ihe cMld. 

The diversity of today's workforce; how it 
includes ihcreasihg hwhbers of sihgle-pareht cu^ 
dudl-earmr families; and the resiiltng need for a 
stable child care sysimt. PromoSs the undertdn£ng 
that the provision ^good quality child care is a 
basic service, like highways and pt^lic schools. 

the conhection between high-qudtity child care 
and the psychological and physical health of 
erhployees. Feature corporate leaders who can 
ariicuJate these issues. 

Sponsor a soap opera that centers around a family day 
care provider and the drama in the families for whom she 
provides child care. 

Include information about the impqrtsmce^ 

q^uality child care in bill stuffere that accompany monAly 

statements. 

Fund_a one-day ceiebratlon to demonsmtte support 
for f^mlies. The event might include festivifies for clnldren 
and parents and tom^ of local child care programs, psd^s, 
and libranes. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION 

Parents can improve the quality of child care by demanding 
it,_butln3t they have to Ix^or^ knowledgeable about what 
it is. To promote this education, companies can: 

Provide workplace seminars for employees and the 
community on how to find, evaluate, and mdriitbr good 
quality child care. 

Trahislate research findings on high-quality child care 
into easily readaHe pamphlets to help parents t»:ome more 
aware of what they are paying for. Distribute these 
pamphlets to employees and ffie community. 

Finance videotapes and slide presentations that 
show what high-quality i[:hild care looks like and distribute 
these to employers arid the cbmmtmuhity. 



COMPANY EDUCATION 

A recent study^qnducted by Bank Street College at a Jiigh 
technology corporation found that when employees have 
supervisors who are sensitive to-and flexible al ^ut-theu" 
family needs, they are more likely to be satisfied in their 
jobs, to be in betterJiealS, and to suffer less from stress. 
Having a hohsupportive supervisor was the most signifi- 
cant predictor of problems, especially for married men witti 
chUdreh. 

These prbblecQs can be mitigated if ei^lcq^ers: 

Provide training pro^^s for upper and middle levels 
of management oh the conflicts that today's employed 
families face and how supervisors can deal with these 
problems most effectively. 

Provide training on work-family issues as part of 
emplbymeht e«iehtatioh. 

Include child care information in in-house news- 
letters and other documents that circulate within the 
brgariizatibn. 
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SUPPORT AND SUBSIDIZE 
HIGH-QUALITY CHIL^ CARE 
IN THE COMMUNITY 



Because the supply and quality of child care varies so 
greafly from ebEQinunity to community, such support 
would have to be based on a determihatidh of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the IoceQ situatibh. So, to begin, we 
urge employers to: 

Provide support for cdmitiutiities to conduct a local 
child care needs assessment study that would ask: Where 
aie the gap5 in the supply? How does the quality vary? 
What are the needs of parents* children, and child care 
providers? How can these needs be met? 

This inquiiy and a response to the findings can 
defflonstrate that an investraent in child ewe an 
investment in the econqniic hedth^ of Ae commanity^^^ 
Private sector resjpqnses to the findings of the needs 
assessment might lead the business community to: 

Provide stan-v^ supply of 

tdgh-quality cfdtd care, inclvuUngfdndly day core. 

SubsicUze ioo^j^orts oJthe^iidc^ih^^im:im^e 
to impwve qmi^^ include 
resoiffvejcuuirefer^ 

fcanily day care networks^ and cfdti care councils. 

Help si^i^ze insuramecos^fi^ local high-t^pjialiiy 
centers wtd Jmdty d^ care providers. 

EsiMish a fimi to pay the ayst of child care for 
fmilies who are just tk>qve ttve income eligibility line 
forpMicfum& yet cannot afford the cost of local 
fdghijudlity cw^. 

Esiablish a, pool of money to help mise salaries and 
benefits in order to attract and retain talented 
teacherS'Cdn^givers. 



Support national liitidiives to improve the qualifir of 
chad care through corporate cbntributiohs in any of the 
following ways: 

Si^ort j^ons of to become 

accredited through the Natiohal Academy of Early 
Cididhood Programs. 

Svppon advocacy ^orts such as those urp^eru^h 
by the Chijdren's D^ense Fund, the National 
Black CMd Development Insntute, and the Child 
Care Enptoyee Project. 

Support efforts to publicize the need for ctdtd care 
tfmmgh the Cfdtd Care Action Cmpaign. 

Support other jmtion^ orgmimtiohs focused oh 
particular aspect of child care, such as the 
Wellesl^Cotiege Schx^UAge Child Care Project, 
the Njatioml Center for Clinical Infam Programs, 
the CMtdren's Foundation, etc. {see pages 42^3). 

^fiEyEtOP TRACING PROGRAMS FOR 
CHILD CARE WORKERS 

K is clrar fit)m numerdus national and lociB studies tiS^ ffie 
tinning of teachers-caregiveiS is critical fe^ ehsunng ffiat 
child care is of high quality. The kinds of tiaihihg tiiat are 
most efifective are based on: 

Ongoing-not one'Shot'-trdiruhg sessions. 

Sound child devetopment theories, as well as 
knowledge of health and s(^ty. 

A comprehensive view thm incorporates coghiiive, 
enwtional, social, physical, arid hutritiohal heeds 
of the cfdtd. 

Information and support on how to work effect- 
ivefy with parents. 
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The business eommuhity can do a great deal to develop 
bbtli local and national training programs. For example, 
employers can: 

Provide scHdlarships for the education and training of 
new teachers Md caregivers in return for tiieir cbrnniitrneht 
to stay in the field of child care for ah agreed-upon number 
of years. 



Provide pn-tHe-^db training scholarships through 
the Child beveldpmeht Associate NatibhaJ Gedentiadihg 
Prdgrain and local tr^dnihg prdgrams. These might be 
aimed at reaching new pdpulatidris of ihfiaht-fckidler^ai^- 
givef s arid ridri-ErigUsh speakirig caregiver. This effort is 
crucial because the teaching shdrtage has resulted iiunariy 
cdmriiuriities hiring more and iridre untrained child care 
providers frdm the ridri-ErigUsh speaking population. 

Fund cable television shdws^ yidedcassettes, audid- 
cassettes^ and training tnanuals. This is an especially good 
vehicle for training fatriily day cait pidviders. 

Deyelpp a telecdnf^reticing training systeril, including 
an 800 telephdne number for dngdirig infdnriatidri. 

Support training efforts by local groups such as 
resource and referral agencies^ farnily day care networks, 
child care councils, cdinmunity colleges^ colleges of edu- 
cation, and health agencies. 

Provide business experts to train child care directdfs 
in areas of business planning^ financial mariageriierit, 
budget making, personnel management^ administratidn, 
consumer relationships, marketing, and ftindraising. 



^ SERVE AS A MODEL EMPLOYER 

In the pastiieeade, companies have Bevelled numerous 
creative ehHcLc^ initiatives to se rve the needs of their own 
empfoyees. Tliese include child erne information and refer- 
ral services and variety of pajraent assistance programs 
such as flexible benefits, vouchers and discounts. In 
addition, some companies have initiated, funded, and/or 
managed on-site brhem'-site chjld care centers or family 
day care homes. Gthej^ have programs to care for sick 
children or children ^er school. 

An important way to improve the quality of child care is for 
the cdrpbratioji to serve as a model engjloyen More coin- 
panies can help parents with their overall child care needs 
by atternptihg to: 

Minimize tehsibil at the workplace between the 
parent's job and child care rcspohsibilifies by providing: 

Maternity, paternity, and parerml leave policies. 

Parent seminars on child care, child development, 
dhdpm'efUihg. 

A library cfirtformdtidn oh parenting sldlts. 

Resource and referral couhseHng to help parents 
locate and evaluate good quality child care. 

Time ajf to look for child care^ visit new 
programs, or participate inpw'ent corferences. 

Partial subsidies to pay child care costs as part of 
the ben^ts package. 



Time off To Help a child adjust to a new child care 
setting. 



Access to a telephohe so that older chitdren can 
reach their parents during working hours and 
teacl^r-caregivers and schools can reach parehis in 
case of emergencies. 

Leave to care for sick chitdren. 

Publicize the prograins you have developed in 
local business associations and other commtiniQr 
forums. 



e5>use corporate influenge to 
improve child care policies and 
instigate the development 
of new initiatives 

Top-level business decision makers should be kribwledjge- 
able arid encouraged to be involved in issues related to 
child care. They can be involved iri the fdllbwirig ways: 

Get child care on the agenda of business groups 

riatioriaily such as the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, The Business Roundtablei, the National Alliance of 
Busiriess, The Conference Board, and the AFI^CIO, sm^^ 
of local organisations such as ChEuiibers of 
Lions Clubs, Jaycees, tt^de groups^^ of 
public school administratons and elected officials in an 
effort to: 

Creme greater mderstanding atom the rotation 
between child care tmd the business commmity. 

Mo^ child care d prwnty ofifxse groups. 

investigaie ^bris id Unprove the tjta^ity qfcfdld core; 

Write irfoTvtatioml p^ers for oifver corporate 
and pt^iC'Sector leaders. 
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Work toward child care policy change by sharing 
infonnation with lobbyists arid gbverrimeht officials. 

Stimulate the forinatibii of state comihisslqiis to 

review child care policy arid propose reform. Corporate 
leaders should participate in these cdriMnissions. 

Meet with state and local legisiators on such issues 
as support for child care arid the rieed to bring about 
change in the child care licensing system* 

SUmulate ioca private agencies, and the 

pubUc sector to get involved in a local child care project, 
arid get local newspaper and televisibri coverage of these 
efforts. For example, involve local hbspitrils iri improving 
healffi arid safety standards in child caivi. 

Encourage employees to participate in citizens* com- 
missibris, zoriirig task forces, child care training efforts, 
arid give them tone off for such activities. 

Sponsor "town meetings** for citizens to voice their 
coricerns, arid use ffie iriformadon gathered as a basis for 
taking action. 



^ CREATE A NEW KNOWLEDGE BASE 

All chad C£ore initiative profit from evaluatibri, arid it is 
important to continue to ask questions about what wbrks^ 
what doesn't work^ and why. This research should 
include cost and benefit analyses, and should be multi- 
disciplinary whenever possible. Companies rirtight fund 
irivestigations of: 

Varibiis training models for teachers-caregivers arid 
other child carepereonnel. What is die impact bri childreri 
and their parents in the short-term and iri the Idrig-term? 
What is the impact on teachers-caregivers? What is the 
impact on tfie staff? 
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Comprehensive studies on ihraiit care. 

Ways to improve health and safety iii ehiid care. 

How local agencies^ such as resource and referral ser- 
vices and child care councils, stimulate quality child care. 

Effects of management strategies designed to sensi- 
tize supervisors to their employees* family rieieds. 

Befbre-and-after effects of emproyer-supported child 
care initiatives and other family-responsive workplace 
policies on emplc^ed parents, their children, and the com- 
pany's bottom line. 



£J> CREATE A NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR CHILD CARE QUALITY 

Many of the above-mentioned ideas and recommendations 
could be advanced tltfough a center funded by a cdalitii3n 
of business groups. The purpose of such a center would 
be to: 

Conduct research 

Momtor quality initiatives 

Provide iftformation 

influence public policy 

Enhance the professional image of child care 

Stimulate greater support from the business community. 
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ZJespite the aburidarice of exciting ideas suggested 
here by child care experts, there is an underlying theme that 
dii^ts the path of change. It has to do with pubKeizing the 
unmet need for child care in this ebunfery and the 
implications of society's ihattenttoh to this heed. Given 
this, the business community can improve the quality of 
child care in four ways: 

Target specific ^orts to achieve higher status and 
recognition for the people who teach and care for 
young children. 

Make efforts to provide better wages, improved 
working conditions, and more generous benefits. 
Money for child care in the form cf direct subsidies 
to parents or child care programs rnakes a great 
difference. Bui money alone is not enough. 



Provide continuing educdtion for corporavs super- 
visors^ parents who use child care, and child care 
providers. 

Document, evdlim^ andpUbticize new child care 
initiatives in order to bring about improvements in 
program qudtity and changes in pubtic policy. 
Spo nsor research dndpubtish the research findings. 

One of the experts interviewed dreained about the workplace 
of the future that was fully supportive of employees in their 
dual roles as workers and as family inembers. While a 
number of companies have begun such efforts, it has become 
increasingly clear that to meet the needs of their own em- 
ployeeSi the business community must also focus on broader 
societal issues, namely the overall qualit^^ child care 
System. This is true for large and sm^ companies alike. 
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AT&T has rnade an important contribution to improving the 
quality of child care by providing a road map of how to 
proceed jhat can be used by the business and labor 
eorhmunides, policy makers, and child care advocates. It can 
also bemused by parents who want to suggest initiatives to 
then- eniployers^ must be used by all because the busi- 

ness community alone cannot solve the problems of child 
care. We need coalitions igrcsenting all sectors of our soc- 
iety to work together toward a common goal: to make a better 
life for employed parents and their children-^ndw arid in the 
future- 
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EXAMPLES OF BUSINESS INITIATIVES 
to IMPROVE CHn.D CARE 

Source: Ads^i^ bom A Briefing Book mFtmdty and W 
Managing ReimedJ^:^^ Separed by E>aiia E. Friedman for a 
conference sponsored by The ebnference Board, January 16, 1986. 



RESOURCE AND REFFERAL 

IBM Cbipbratibii / 2000 Purchase Stteet / Purchase NY 10577 
Contact: Maria^r, Employee Assistance Programs 
(914)697-6665 



IBM's hatiphwide Resource and Referral service was begun in 1984 
and is available to its more than 200,000 employees in the United 
States. IBM contracted with Work/F^ily Directions, Inc., a Boston- 
based consulting firm, to identify or develop local communi^-based 
referral agencies In order to form a network that provides guidance to 
parents in locating and i^lecting available child care, ^ver^, die 
network has had owerl^^XX) requests from IBM parents to help diem 
find child caie for their children. 

IBM recognized die scarcity of quality child caie and made a commit- 
ment to suengthen child care in die community in cbnjiinctibn with 
assisting its own employees. With the help of program funds from 
SM and odier soiffces, ^e local agencies in the network have helped 
to establish diousands of new farnily day care homes and day care 
centers. 

IBM has also furni^ed frinds to train child care providers, thousands 
of whom have been trained in subjects such as child development, 
safety, nu^tion, and business management. This effort has helped to 
enhance die qudi^ of carc in local communities. In addition, IBM 
has donated persond computers and funded the development of 
Resource and RcfenS s^^^ (CareFinder) to assist agencies in 
gaining a better database. 
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^EXPANDING THE SUPPLY OF 
COMMUNITY FAMILY DAY CARE 

Americah Express Cbmpahy / a\inencan Excess Tower / 
_ _ _ New Yoric,>r? 10285-4710 
Cbriiact: Dee Topbl, Vice Rresident, American Express Foundation 
(212)640-5659 



Child Cafe, Inc. and American Express Company have est^iished the 
r^eijhborhobd Child Care Initiatives Project, a citywide program 
designed to expand child care services for working parents, tlie proj- 
ect is supported by cbntribuiibhs from American Express Company, 
the Carnegie Corpbratibh of New Ybiic, Con Edison. Coopers and 
Lybrand, The Cha^ Manhattan Bank, R. H. Macy and Co., Nfeno- 
facturers Hanover Trust Company^ the New York Foundation, and 
Willkle Fair and dallagher. Their funding,^ totalling $395,000, repre- 
sents the largest private commitment to child care in New Ybrk City 
in 1986. 

TTie Neighborhood Child Cafe Initiatives Project will support four 
"'^^Shborhood networks of family day caf e proyidei^ and wbrk 
with two existing networks. Each of the new networks will be spon- 
sored by a community-based organizatidn, arid will help providers 
obt^n licensing, offer training and support, arid refer parents tb 
providers. 

Child Inc. will provide resoiirces and support services for all the 
Neighborhood Ghild Care initiatives networks, including publicity 
materials to r^^ruit pnovW^ workshops id train 

family day care providersj^a trdning guide for the networks; a quar- 
terly newsletter for networic s^f-with infOTmation on such topics as 
fundiaising and marketing; bimonthly meetings of nexwork staff; and 
assistance in obtaining^iiabiiity msorance, buying toys and equipment 
at a discbunt, and contracting for U.S. Department of Agriculture 
funding of meals. 
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EXPANDING THE SUPPLY OF 
COMMUNITY CHILD CARE 

BahkAmerica Fouhdatibn/ I>&pailnierit # 3246 / 

P. O. Box 51fm / San Francisco, CA 94137 

Contact: Rosemary Mans, Vice President (4 15) 953-3173 



In 1984, the California Child Care Initiative was launched by the 
BauikAiiienca Foundation as a collaborative philanthropic pfogmm 
designed to bring the supply of licenced quality child care in the state 
iiitb better balance with the n^idly giowing demand. 

The Ihtiatiye*s success relies heavily on the state's well-developed 
neiwprk of 65 state^funded child caie resbince and refe^ agencies. In 
its pilot year (October 1985-Scptember 1986), the Initiative funded 
six agencies to recruit and train new child care providers. Although 
the effort is intended to stimulate growth in all types of child care 
services, the emphasis is on family day care, these agencies exceeded 
the pilot year goal, creating more than 200 licensed provider serving 
more than 1,000 children. Because of the success of the pilot, the 
Initiative is now being expanded to other California counties. 

the cost of the program over the first two years of development, 
piloting, and evaluation was more than $700,000 including about 
$200,000 for development and the balance for tfiej^^^^ 
funders from the private sector included: BankAmerica Foundation 
($100,000): Chevron U.S.A. Inc. ($100,000), Mervyn*^^^ 
Pacific telesis Foundation ($50^000)^ American depress Foundation 
($50,000), Wells F^go Fdundation ($35,000)^ Pacific 
Electric Company ($25,000), The Clorox Company Foundatjon 
($25,000), California Community Foundation ($25,000), Secinity 
Pacific Foundation ($2(),b()d), McKesson ($1 5,006), GeneraJ 
telephone of California ($15,000), The Ahmansm Foundation 
($10,000), and The Fritts Ftoily/Bakersfield California Founda^^ 
($5,000). Public sector funda^ included the State of California 
($100,000), City and County of San Francisco ($25,000), Contra 
CostaJ^ounty ($10,000), Los i^^geles County ($10,000), the City of 
Sacramento J$10,000), md Sacramento County ($10,000). The San 
Francisco Foundation serves as the fiscal intermediary agency for all 
of the grants. 
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NEAR-SITE CHILD CARE 



American Savings and ljjah i^bciation / Human Resources 
I>»visidn / P. O. Box 300A/ Stbcklon. eA 95201 
Contact: Renee Becker. Assistant Vice President, L'peciai Projects 
(2095943-3328. 



American Savings and Loan established its Little Mavericks School 
of LefflTiing in 1983 to meet the child care needs of its employees. 
iTie^nrar-site center, located in dbwhU^m Stockton in close prox- 
imity to coiporate headquarters, serves 150 children from the 2^e of 2 
to 13. operating from 7 a.m. unti' 7 p.m. 

American Savirgs spent $350,000 to piirchase a nearby church and 
$i96.eC^ for its renovation. TTie renovated buildirig is used for other 
purposes such a; parenting classes aiid aeipbic exercise classes, ilie 
center benefits employees who contribute through a i^yibU deductibn 
system^^ejils pay $135 to $225 per mgnth per child depending 
upon Ae program they with a $20 discount per month tor 

each additional child, the company provides a subsidy for operating 
expenses, but this comes to less than the cost of its coffee service. 

American Savings and Loan expects Id expand its child care program 
in the spring of J987 with the opening of LitUe Mavericks 11 in 
Southern ealifonna^ 'Hie^^^^^^ aisd operates a holiday and 

summer program for employees' children. 



VOUCHERS 

Baxter Travenol tab^tones. Inc. / 1 Baxter Parkway 
DoHfield.IL 60015 
Contact: Sharon M. Biady (312) 948-2114 



This company subsidizes child ca^ at a rate of $3.50 per child per day 
for employees^usihg one of two hjsJi-quality chUd care centers in the 
cdmmuriity. The subsidy is offered to 2pG0 employees working in 
the cdnwrate headquarters area. Each year since 1983. approximately 
70 employees have taken advantage of the subsidy. Employees save 
roughly $788 per year on their child care expenses, and the cost to the 
company is approximately $55,000 per year. 
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GLOSSARY 



Source: Adi^ted from questionnaire in Child Ccure and Corporate 
Prbductivity by John Fernandez. Lexington^ MA: Lexington 
BookSi DC Heath Co. 1985. 

CHILD CARE CENTERS-HChild care provided in a fitse-standing 
center^ churchy or community center for more than 10 children. 
Most are licensed for children fitim abbiit 2 1/2 to 6 years of age, 
with some taking infants as youiig as 6 weeks. 



ON-SITE OR NEAR-SITE CENTERS-Chiid care subsized iri part 
or in full by the employer and located in close proximity to the 
employee's wbiicplace. 

FAMILY DAY CARE-Child care service for 6 or fewer children of 
vaoohg ^es in the caie^vea^s tidrne. GipUp family day care c(Hisists 
of approximately 10 to 12 children cared for by at least two adults. 



FAMILY DAY CARE NETWORK-A group of family day care 
homes tliat (grates tiridef a central admitustration or provides an 
informal cdalitibii for support and traitiirig. 



INFANT PROGRAMS-'Pfograms for children from newborn to 
£q)proximately IS mbtiths. 

TODDLER PROGRAMS'-Pfograrns for children from approx- 
imately 16 to 30 months. 



PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS-Programs for children from approx- 
imately 31 months through S years. 

BEFORE- AND AFTER-SCHOOL PRbGRAMS--Pto^ains that 
provide care for is:hool-age children before or after regular school 
hours. Beforc^ter-school can often^be found in places such as 
public schcK>ls, chUd ^re pc^n^rs^d horn^, YMCAs, and religious 
(vganizations (sometimes referred to as Latchkey Programs). 

SICK ei&b CASE-in-horne or center-based care for children 
whose illness keeps them from attending their usual child care or 
school arrangement. 

CffiLD CARE eONSORTlA--Groups of employers who work 
toother to develop and support programs for employees* child care 
needs. ^ 
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RESOURCE AND REFERRAL^-A service that piovides 
infonnation about child carc^ cburiseLing for parents on selecting 
qu^ity care, and referrals to local child care prbviden? that match 
individual family needs. Sdmelimes includes parent education 
seminal^ and training for providers. 



VOUeHERS-Employer provides partial reimbursement for cost of 
an employee-selected child care anaiigemeht 

H-EXIBLE BEP^FltS-AIldws employees to make individual 
choices from a range of beiiefits beyond the core benefit protection 
prqvjded by their employers, these benefits may be part of a 
comprehensive cafeteria plan or part of sayings ^cbiihts that allow 
employees to reduoe a certain percentage of their income in order to 
receive pre-tax dollars to impend on child care. 

MATERNITY/PATERNnT OR PARENTAL LE AVE'-Employee? 
are given pzdd or unpaid le^ve at Jie time of childbirth or adoption. 
Leaves cffli also be given for the care of a sick child, a spouse, or 
eideriy parents. 

FLEXIIlME.-Eniployee^ full-time schedule but can choose 

the times in which tfiey begin and end their woik day as long as they 
are present for core hours. 

CON^RESSED WORK WEEK-The number of work week hours 
is spread over fewer but IbngCT days nd are assigned on a fixed or a 
rotating basis (e.g., 4 days one week, 3 the next, or 4-10 hour days). 

PERMANENT PART TIME-Employecs work less than the 
specified number of hours for fuU-tSne personnel but are considered 
permanent employees. 



VOLUNTARY REDUCED TIME-UndCT this plan employees can 
reduce their time (ej- to 95 percent, to 80 percent) for a 
dme-limlted period while retaining seniority status and benefits. 



JOB SHARING-Twd people share the wbrfc and responsibiHty of 
one full-time position. Salary and benefits are usually prorated 
betw^n the two. 



WORK SHARING-In an ecdhdmic downturn, an entire company 
w^cfoice goes on reduced hours feu- r^uced pay to avoid layoffs and 
maintain job security and fringe benefit prdtectibh. 

?^^^^^^CE-A work-at-home option tor ernployees who are not 
required to have a traditidnal wdii.-site base. 



STUDY PARTICIPANTS 



Diaiie Adaihs, Director of Cbmiriunity Coordinated Child Care (4-C) for 
Dane County, Wisconsin. 

Kay Albrecbti Vice President^ Child Cafe Management Associates. 

Susan S. Arbnson, Assdl^te Clini^ iWfessor of Community and 
Preventive JyTediciiKJ, The Medical College of Feimsylvani2^ and 
Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics, Hahncinann University. 

Robert S. Beiisdn, President, Children's World, Inc. 

Robert and Sarah Bdschi, former President and Vic^ ft;esident of 

Teaching Centers. President and Vice President, Boschi Printing and 
Typesetting. 



Sue Bredekanip, Director, Natldnal Academy of Early Childhood 

Programs, National Association for the Education of Young Children. 

Urie Brdnfetibfennef , Jacob Gould Schunnan Professor of Human 
Development and Family Studies and of Psychology, Cornell 
University. 

Sandra Burud, President of Burud and Associates, inc. 

BHtye M. Caldwell, Dqnaghey ftofessor of Education, University of 
Arkansas at Liule Rock. 

Phoebe Carpenter, Executive Vice President, Cbihmuhity Cbbrdihated 
Child Care (4-C) for Central Florida, Inc. 

Alison Clarke-Stewart^ Pibfessbr, Prcgram in Social Ecology, 
University of Califbrhia at Irvine. 

Arthur C. Emlen, Directori Professor of Social Work, Regional 
Research Institute, Portland State University. 

Susan Ginsbergs DirectOTi Work and Family Life Seminar Prdgram, 
Bank Street College. 

David J. Gleasbiii Special Assistant to the President, Children's World, 
Inc. 
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Robert C. Granger, Senior Policy Analyst, BSk Strwt College. 

Elinor Guggenbeimer, PresidenU Ghild eie Acdon Campaign. 

Tlielttia Harms^ pirecior of Ciirriculunj Dcvdopment, Frank Porter 
Graham Child Develbpihenl Center, UnivSsity of North Carolina. 

Patricia Divine Hawkins, Child Care SpeciaKsu^dmmistration for 
Children, Youth and Families, Head Start Boreaa, Program Support 
Division. 



Phyllis Helbraus, Executive Director, Rockland Council for Young 
Children. 

iVfary Martha Howe, Executive Director, Child Care 
Systems, Inc. 

Faub Jorde-Bloooi, Chaiipefsohj, Departiherit of Early Childhood 
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"Good child care is good business. It ittiprov^ 
einployeelbyalt^ morale, productivity^ and re- 
cruiting. Most importantlj^ it is good for etiiploy- 
ees--as w^I as today^s children and tomorrow's 
adults." 

WpOam /. Popef(^jCmmdh and Chief ExecuUve 
Officer, American Savi^ and toon AssnciOion 



^ 'By addr^in^difficult questions regarding 
child care and by providing practical advice for the 
busings community interested in helping famUi^ 
nhd quality child care, this report provides a real 
senice." 

Congressman George MBler, Chattwari, Select 
Comm&ee on CHMr^h, Youth and Farnities, 
KS. House cfRepr^serttaWes 



^ TKis report should blow away f^^^ 
^latioh and helpl^sness many mothers aiid fathers 
feel about seeking out child care. Working parents 
are dearly heeded to sustain America's productivi- 
ty. This is an action plan for demonstrating our 
pride in them." 

Kate Rand Lio^, Ed^r-at-iarge, 
Wbfkvng Woman magazine 



"Even the most pragmatic executive mustbe 

a^re that whatever strehphens the bond between 
the workplace and the family directly buttress^ the 
mstitutions that are the very fouhdatidh of our sys- 
tem of democratic free enterprise." 

Arnold HmM Chj^ExecMve Officer and 
Chairman, The Stride Rite Corporation 
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